ioo                         AMARAVATI
have left a great deal of their rich sculptures to
posterity. This, and the fact that Gandhara was
closer to the outskirts of the Roman Empke,
and therefore more susceptible to Graeco-Roman
influences than India, have given the Gandharan
school a rather fictitious importance in the history
of Indian art. To understand this early period
of Indian art rightly we must always bear in mind
that for every monument in stone which now
exists, there were perhaps a thousand in less
permanent materials, which have completely dis-
appeared.
The Amaravati sculptures show the Buddha
for the first time in Indian art as a divine being
receiving worship, and as the type of Buddha
image closely resembles that of Gandhara, Pro-
fessor Griinwedel and other archaeologists infer
that the Graeco-Roman artists of the Kushan
Empire supplied Indian Buddhists with the ideal
of their divinity- But the Amaravati Buddha
is not the Indian ideal of divinity : it is a transi-
tional type. In all the art of Amaravat! we see
Indian sculpture passing from the naturalistic
school of the Asokan epoch into the idealistic
school in which Indian art reached its highest
expression. The simple, unsophisticated natural-
ism of the Bhirhut and Sanchi sculptures is here
beginning to change into a very pronounced
style of an academic character, but wholly
different from the style of Gandhara, though in